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ly, as if suddenly recollecting that he was 
‘**It was in London that I 
heard that Amy was on her way here. One 
evening, in conversation with a young 
Englishman just returned from America, 
the comparative merits of English and 
American steamers were discussed. He 
described to me his narrow escape from 
death in one of the river boats. The pas- 
sengers were awakened at midnight by the 
More terrified than all others 
was a young mother, with three children. 
She seemed to have lost all power of self- 
control, and madly laid hold of every one 
Even her children were 
forgotten in the one desire for self-preserva- 
tion, and frantic with fear, she would have 
thrown herself overboard, had she not been 
arrested by a pale, delicate lady, who rush- 
ed forward, seized the distracted woman 
by the hand, and said in a firm voice, 
‘God has not forgotten us—trust Him.— 
In the day of trouble we must cal] upon 
Him, and not upon man,’ and then putting 
the youngest child in her arms, she con- 
tinued, ‘I will take charge of the two others, 
and we will keep together.’ The poor 
mother ceased to shriek,‘and clung to the 
pale lady as to a guardian angel. My 
friend was alone, and had only thought of 
himself, but now he nobly emulated the 
lady’s heroism, and resolved to devote 
himself entirely to the service of this help- 
The responsibility he 
had assumed roused every faculty of soul 
and body, and by almost superhuman ef- 


** What a test of character do such cir- 
cumstances afford,’ said Mrs. Remer.— 
“* Every mask is thrown off, and fictitious 
But do you not think, 
Mr. Somers, that the heroic virtues flourish 
best in the school of adversity ?” 

*¢ Yes,” said Mr. Somers, ** and there is 
more of sympathy among the unfortunate 
of earth than among the sons and daugh- 
But what a bright 
picture of courage and fortitude wes paint- 
ed on the back ground of that dark and 
fearful night, and how many times have 1 
dreamed of Amy’s pale face emerging, 
calm as an angel’s, from amid the flame 
and smoke of that burning boat !”’ 

Commenting on this incident in Amy’s 
history, they found themselves, quite un- 
awares, in sight of the ‘‘ Elms.” As they 
approached the house, Mrs. Remer was 
alarmed to see the doctor’s gig at the door. 

‘She is dying,’”’ said aunt Ransom, who 
came out to meet them, “and pray do not 
delay seeing her, Mr. Somers, for she is 
sinking rapidly, and she has asked for you 
Then turning to Mrs. 
Remer, she briefly described Amy’s symp- 
toms after she left—the troubled sleep, the 
violent cough, and the fatal hemorrhage. 


Mr. Somers was quite unmanned by this 
He had never 
ceased to love Amy. Separation had but 
His grief at 
her loss fifteen years before had never been 
obliterated, although changed in its cha- 
It was one of those griefs which 


“ Like treasures, 

Till time has turned them to solemn pleasures.” 

But to resign her yet again into the arms 
of the inexorable messenger, and to stand 
by her side so helpless to aid or succor— 
this was a trial for which he was hardly 
prepared. But aunt Ransom left him but 
He had been an- 
nounced, and Amy waited for him. 

She smiled faintly when she saw him, 
and laid her hand in his without speaking. 





‘** What can I do for you, dear Amy ?” 
he said, as he pressed the little thin pale 
hand to his lips. 

**T am so tired,” she replied, “if you 
could move me.” The strong arm was 
there, and she looked to it for support as 
naturally as when a child. She seemed 
greatly relieved by the change of position, 
and the clergyman who had been summon- 
ed was now called in. ‘* Pray for us all, 
my father,” said Amy. ‘* All,” she re- 
peated emphatically, *‘ husband, children, 
friends, those near and those afar off.’’ 

And the good man did pray, like one 
who had been near heaven and caught the 
seraphic spirit. He bore the soul of the 
dying one on the wings of faith and prayer 
to the very gate of the celestial city. Then 
taking the Bible and reading these precious 
words, silently he departed. 

‘“* These are they which come out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” ‘ Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and 
night in his temple, and he that sitteth on 
the throne’ shall dwell among them.”-- 
‘They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat; for the Lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne Shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters; and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.”’ 

Life was fast ebbing. Amy tried to 
speak, but could only articulate with diffi- 
culty, as she raised her eyes towards Hugh, 
“My children Bg 

‘* Don’t speak, dear Amy,” said Hugh. 
** [know all that you would say, and will 
do all that you could wish ; and God help- 
ing us we will follow where you have gone 





before.” 

She attempted no reply, but with closed 
eyes seemed to feel from that moment that 
she had donewithearth. Before midnight 
the emancipated spirit had fled into that 
land where no friend can follow, and where 
no hand but the Almighty’s can guide. 

As Mrs. Remer gazed on the face of the 
pale, still sleeper, she continually repeated 
to heyself these lines, which she now for 
the first time had occasion to apply : 

“ How blest the righteous when they die! 

When holy souls retire to rest ; 

How mildly beams the closing eye, 

How gently heaves the expiring breast. 

So fades the summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 

So gently shuts the eye of day, 

So dies the wave upon the shore.” 

Thoughts too subtle for words made Mr. 
Somers a silent companion on the home- 
ward ride. He had never before been so 
far down into the valley of death, or gazed 
so intently into the vast region beyond. 

Amy, clothed in spiritual splendor, now 
seemed continually to direct his thoughts 
She had given dignity to his 
life. His here and hereafter seemed inti- 
mately united in her life and death. Self 
communing he fell asleep that night, and 
dreamed that dying he had applied for ad- 
mission to the gates of the Celestial City, 
but that his claim was questioned. In an 
agony of mind he awoke, to thank Heaven 
that it was but a dream, and to make reso- 
lutions, which, by the blessing of God, 
might secure to him, as well as to her, ap 
inheritance among the saints in light. 

Mr. Somers remained Mrs. Remer’s 
guest until he had seen Amy laid in her 
last resting place, and had planted myrtles 
and roses around the sacred enclosure.— 
Then, with a little package of letters and 
keepsakes, the labor of Amy’s head and 
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heart for the few weeks preceding her | 
death, he set offin search of the remnant | 
of Edward Evans’ scattered family. | 

The afternoon of that day Mrs. Remer 
was left quite alone ; the children had gone 
to town, and would not return till evening. | 
She sat thoughtfully at the window, watch- 
ing the yellow leaves that every now and | 
then dropped from the trees, although not 
a breath seemed tostir the air. They flut- 
tered for a moment, and then noiselessly 
sought their mother earth. Her husband 
had left her in early spring, before the ten- 
der leaf had ventured into sunshine. Since 
then, summer had passed away in all its 
pomp and splendor, and now once more 
the falling leaf told its sad story of decay 
and death. In hours like these how she 
longed for the support and sympathy of her 
husband. How entirely could she legn 
upon this earthly good, prized above all 
things else. Then busy life, so unsatisfac- 
tory in its aims and ends, gave rise to an- 
other train of thought, less sad, perhaps, 
but more perplexing. Like the poor, flut- 
tering, falling leaf, her thoughts sought the 
dull earth, and she saw nothing to cheer 
or sustain. She wished Miss Lee was in 
town, for she could share her thoughts, 
and perhaps guide them. Or Mrs. Burton, 
with her good sense, would bea most wel- 
come visitor; or even Mrs. Woodworth 
would be tolerated in an hour like this.— 
But no—she was destined to solitude, to 
self-communion. But as she mused, the 
earthly film seemed removed. She saw a 
wonderful adaptation in the arrangement 
of this world to the development of cha- 
racter. She was to chouvse the good and 
refuse the evil, and this was the moral pro- 
blem to be worked out in a space of time 
far too short for any great earthly achieve- 
ment. In Amy she had seen the purified 
heart, the subdued will. She had seen 
that the wife without a husband, in the 
most bitter sense of that forlorn condition, 
might attain to every christian virtue, and 
by a different method perhaps had she not 
the same lesson to learn? Then she had 
an individual life to account for. Inde- 
pendent and superior to every earthly re- 
lation wasfier connection with her Maker. 
In Him she lived, moved, and had her be- 
ing, and to Him she was accountable for 
the use or abuse of every joy and sorrow, 
every cross and care. ‘There could be no 
mistake in hisgovernment. She could be- 
lieve; she could trust. 

Surely she had not been alone. Some 
good angel must have been sent to enlight- 
en the eycs of her understanding, and to 
show her wondrous things both within and 
around her. Could it be eight o'clock, and 
where were the children? Scarcely had 
the thought entered her mind, before the 
rumbling of carriage wheels upon the 
avenue announced their arrival, and in a 
moment there appeared before her three 
bright, happy faces, so full of life, and love, 
and promise, that Mrs. Remer could not 
but think as she gazed upon the trio what 
a blessed privilege washers! If she could 
guide and direct these lambs of the flock, 
if she might give them the benefit of her 
wisdom and experience, she should account 
herself most happy, for then her highest 
duty would be her grestest pleasure. 

The autumn fled with many pleasures 
and much profit to the Remer family.— 
Frank and Rosa steadily progressed in 
their studies, under the approving eye of 
the watchful mother, while little Alice, 
with imitative grace, opened each evening 
the most ponderous tome she could lay her 
hands upon, and noted not only the page 
before her, but every motion and gesture of 
those about her. 

Miss Lee, steady to her German and to 
her appointmenttwice a week at Mrs. Re- 
mer’s, left her friend but little time for 
meditation on her forlorn condition—a 
wife without a husband. This, with her 
correspondence with her husband, a plea- 
sure reserved for the quiet hour before re- 
tiring, wherein the detail of each day was 
not deemed too insignificant for record, 
made Mrs. R. the most diligent of women. 
Time was a precious commodity, to whose 
outlay she must receive an equivalent. 

It was a bright morning in early spring. 
The old elm that stood sentinel before the 
gate had again budded. A robin was sing- 
ing merrily on a topmost bough, but Mrs. 
Remer was blind and deaf to everything 
but the letter from her husband. He was 
on his return home—he had entrusted his 
affairs to his brother. His most sanguine 


expectations had been realized, and now 
he only prayed for propitious gales to waft 
him to his haven of delight. 

What wild glee took possession of the 
children upon this unexpected announce- 
ment! And what unheard of conjectures 


' as to the how and when and where of the 


arrival, Frank'was ready for any exploit 
on sea or land, whereby he might be the 
first to welcome his father. A few weeks 
of busy preparation followed, when one 
evening at twilight, Mrs. Remer and two 
daughters being arrayed in full holiday at- 
tire, and the tea table being laid with un- 
usual elegance, Master Frank, who had 
been sent to town to await the steamer’s 
arrival, put his head out of the carriage 
window as it rapidly wheeled up before the 
door, leaving the beholders in no doubt as 
to the success of his mission. 

The wife was no longer without a hus- 
band. 











Narrative. 








WHAT THE MOON SAW. 
“Last evening,” said the Moon, “I 
peeped down into a yard enclosed by houses. 
A hen wasthere with eleven chickens; a 
little girl was playing around them; the 
hen set up acackling cry, she was frighten- 
ed, and spread out her wings over her 
eleven young ones. With that, out came 
the father of the child and scolded her.— 
This evening (it is bnly a few minutes 
since,) the moon looked down again into 
that yard. Everything was quite still; 
presently, however, out came the little girl, 
and stole very softly to the hen-house, 
lifted the latch, and crept in to the hen 
and chickens. They set upaloud cry, and 
flew here and there, and the little girl after 
them. Again the father came out, and 
now he was very angry indeed, and scolded 
her, and pulled her out of the hen-house 
by her arm; she hung back her head, and 
there were large tears in her blue eyes. 

** What wast thou doing here?” asked 
the father. 

She wept; ‘‘I only wanted,” said she, 
‘to kiss the hen, and ask her to forgive 
me for yesterday; but I did not dare to 
tell thee.” 

The father kissed the sweet innocent on 
her forehead ; the moonlight fell lovingly 
upon her eyesand mouth.” [ Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson. 

The Moon looked down again, and this 
time it was upon a lovely little cottage 
nestled in a wood, where fine old oaks, and 
tall pines mingled their branches lovingly 
together, and made sweet music when the 
wind sported with their leaves in the sum- 
mer time or with their branches in the 
winter. In a little garden close to the 
cottage were many rose bushes, but they 
had grown out of bounds, and their 
branches had strayed across the path and 
were sending their young shoots in all di- 
rections. Many fair roses, and half blown 
buds peeped out here and there, and sent 
their sweet fragrance abroad unnoticed by 
all save the round Moon which still looked 
down smilingly upon them. Those were 
sweet buds in that garden, but a sweeter 
one bloomed within the cottage, and now 
the Moon is looking upon that human bud 
as she bows before her Father in Heaven 
to pray for His blessing upon those she 
holds most dear. But listen to that voice, 
so low you can scarce catch its tones : 

‘** Father save him, keep him from sin, 
help him to conquer that evil habit which 
makes us all so miserable. Make him 
kind as he used to be, and may he once 
more be my own dear, good father.” 

The little one raised her face and the 
moon saw that although it was a beautiful 
one, yet it had a grave, quiet look about it, 
unlike the faces of children who are not 
old before their time. A smile lay hidden 
about the mouth, but it never burst forth 
into the music of childish laughter, but 
ever grew more sweet and sad. But now 
the lip is quivering, the eyes are filled with 
tears, and from the whole expression of the 
face one would think that in the heart there 
was some deep memory of hidden sorrow. 
Once, the spirit within that childish form 
was light and gay, its mission seemed to be 
to make the whole house joyful, and when 
its silver laugh rang out none could resist 
its influence—ah! it was like a beam of 
sunlight when it penetrates a dark spot of 
earth. But what achange! The beauti- 





ful spirit is still there, but there is a grave 





thoughtful look in the large blue eyes, and 
the joy of early childhood has departed for- 
ever. Good night, sweet Ellen, may He 
who never turrs a deaf ear to true prayer, 
answer thine e’er thou hast grown prema- 
turely old in sorrow. 


The Moon passed on, and by and by she | 


looked again at the cottage, for somehow 
she seemed to linger near it as long as she 
might, and now her pitying gaze is fixed 
upon another window in that dwelling, 
and on a sadder sight than the last. Upon 
a bed whose scanty covering scarce shel- 
ters from the midnight air, reclines a man 
whose features, though swollen and dis- 


torted, give evidence of great manly beauty, | 
tor their outlines are stillfine. By his side | 


sits a lone watcher, pale, careworn, but pa- 


a look of love such asa wife alone can bes- 
tow upon himshe has chosen. Ah! theirs 
was a sad tale; early in life that watcher 
had selected one from all others to whom 


she had vowed to devote herself for life.— , 
He was worthy of the wealth of affection bowing by that little graves bial in, bee 
» _ | they kneel together, the one a woman the 
One lovely blos | other a man, and as he bares his brow in 


which she bestowed upon him, and for 
years they were happy. 
som unfolded its beauties in the home 
where joy and cheerfulness prevailed.— 
That blossom became so beautiful, so good, 
that everybody loved her at first sight, for 
she seemed to live in sunlight and laugh- 
ter, imparting a portion of her happiness 
to all with whom she came in contact.— 
Could such as she know pain or grief? But 
months rolled on; the husband and father 
does not, as he was wont, hasten home to 
the joys of his own happy fireside: he lin- 
gers hour after hour, and many an anxious 
glance is cast at the window and often the 
listener is mistaken as she starts up to re- 
ceive him. He comes at length, but oh! 
his brow is flushed, his step is unsteady, 
his manner is irritable, the kiss of his child 
is rudely repulsed, and sometimes a blow 
is inflicted. How changed! Do you 
wonder at the pale face of the wife, at the 
hollow cheeks and tearful eyes of the once 
joyous child? Her father, to whose elo- 
quent tones and lofty thoughts all bent to 
listen, is now spurned by even “the lowly, 
for his presence is an offence to them. The 
large house, the costly furniture has pas- 
sed into the hands of the highest bidder, 
and the poor inebriate is glad to seek a 
home in the humble cottage on the edge 
of the wood. Heis not alone, however, 
for his wife, his child are still with him, 
and far from temptation under their soften- 
ing and affectionate influence he bids fair 
once more to become a man who may hold 
up his head among his fellows. Flowers 
are planted around the cottage, vines are 
trained about the windows, and an air of 
comfort and of taste pervades the premises. 
For a time that household were happy, the 
dark-cloud was lifted from their brows; 
joyfully the Moon, their good friend, look- 
ed in upon them and shed her cheering 
beams into their hearts. A strange, new 
feeling of hopefulness began to warm their 
souls, and the steps which had nearly lost 
their elasticity began to recover their wont- 
ed lightness, the eyes beamed with their 
old light, and the voices again grew clear. 

For a time the Moon took her leave of 
the dwellers in the cottage, for she went 
to gladden otherlands with her presence, 
and many a scene of joy and sorrow did 
she see as she travelled through the trans- 
parent atmosphere of far off climes. 

But she returns at length, and now she 
is looking down upon a lowly plain; not 
a house is near; the landscape is dreary 
and cheerless, for the storm spirit has just 
passed that way, and all nature sympathiz- 
ed with the cold touch of his presence ; he 
has encircled the Moon with dark clouds, 
and even now she has scarcely recovered 
from the effects of his visit. But her light 
again shines forth, and the fair planet now 
salutes an old friend who wanders, wet and 
weary, and disconsolate, alone at nighton 
the dreary plain; lovingly she rests for a 
moment upon the- pale brow which hails 
her coming as that of a dear friend and the 
two pass on. , 

That wanderer was the sunbeam of the 
cottage, the child whose evening prayer the 
Moon has listened toin past days, but the 
sunbeam has faded, there is a worm at the 
heart of the rose-bud, yet the pale mother 
knows it not, and still clasps it to her 
heart, feeling that it is still her own only 
beam of brightness inthis dark world.— 
Again the Moon looks down, and nov that 


| grave. 
| were in the cottage yard are over it, and 


| fragrance all around. 
| pering sweet music near, in such tones as 


frail girl supports the uneven steps of the 
man—the father leans upon his feeble child 
her melting tones, her agonized petitions 


| have reached even his heart, and with her 


he has left the allurements of the demon 
‘which biteth like an adder.” 

Again the pitying Moon looks down, 
but now it is upon a grave, a small green 
Some of those very roses which 


rich buds and blossoms are shedding their 
Tall pines are whis- 


she loved to hear; listen to what they are 

saying : 

“Oh, weep not for her ; far, far in yon heavens 
Her free happy spirit is roaming in bliss ; 


| And blest in that world where the buds are 
tient; hour after hour has she kept her | 
sad vigils; her eye is fastened on him with ‘ 
; Then wipe from your eyes the sad tears of af- 


ne’er blighted, 
She forgets all the sorrow and anguish of this, 


fliction ; 
Sigh not that her spirit is freed from its load ; 
Oh! rather reioice that the flower you cherished 
Js planted so soon in the garden of God.” 


And now the Moon sees two mourners 


that sacred place, the Moon shines loving- 
ly upon him and his partner in sorrow, 
for he has just made a vow which he will 
keep; for it is registesed in Heaven, and 
his angel child pleads there that he may 
never break it. The parents return to a 
lonely home, for their bud is unfolding in 
Heaven.—Esrexue. [ Mass. Life Boat. 








Nursery. 





ORIGINAL. 


JAMES’ RIDE. 

Henrietta awoke one pleasant winter 
morning, and after listening to the rattling 
of wheels in the street beneath, said to her 
sister who-slept with her, “‘ Fanny, I have 
been thinking how lonesome it must be 
where eousin James lives out there in the 
country! I should’nt like to live there, 
should you?” 

** Why, you know, Hennie, they have 
cows and chickens and a dog, and then | 
suppose he has sleigh-rides, for they keep 
a horse always on a farm. On the whole 
I should think he would have pretty nice 
times. Oh! would’nt you like a sleigh- 
tide to day? I should’nt mind being in a 
lonesome place if I could only have one.” 

These little girls livedin Boston. Their 
chamber, though a very pleasant one, look- 
ed out upon a paved alley or narrow street, 
where the provision wagon, and the milk- 
man’s were every morning rattling by.— 
Hetrietta thought it very pleasant to lie 
awake and hear the creaking wheels upon 
the frozen snow. 

But I am going to tell you about their 
cousin James, and what he was doing this 
very morning out in the country. If you 
had gone away nine or ten miles from the 
city, on aretired road, you would have seen 
a pleasant white house, with barns and 
other buildings aroundit. This was Mr. 
Foster’s, where James was staying. In 
their nice looking kitchen, you would have 
seen the family and a little boy about ten 
years ofage, with blue eyes, and quitea 
good natured countenance, busily brushing 
his coat, which lay on a chair beside him. 
This boy was James. He had been upa 
long, long time, had eaten his breakfast, 
and was about ready for quite a long ride 
with Mr. Foster and George. George was 
Mr. Foster’sson. He was a good deal 
older than James, but they all called him 
George. People in the country often call 
young men by their “ first names.” George 
was kind to the younger boys, and James 
liked him very much. This morning they 
were going to Boston. There was not 
snow enough for sleighing, so they were to 
go in the Market-wagon, which was s00n 
ready. There were barrels of apples, and 

legs of bacon in the back part to carry to 
market. Mr. Fosterand George took the 
front seat, while James was snugly sea 
between them, covered warmly with buffa- 
loes. The horse was turned out of the 
yard, and before the sun rose they were 
well on their way. The air was keen and 
fresh, but they were so warmly equipped 
they did not feel the cold but little. At 
last Jemes’ feet began to ache. “I will 
tell you a good way to warm them,” said 
George, “let us get out and run a quarter 





ofa mile!” This plan qucceeded finely, 
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and answered quite as well as a fire would 
h ve done. The dome of the State House 
and the spires of the city at length came 
in view, and after crossing a long bridge, 
they were soon rattling over the streets.— 
Itwas not many minutes before James 
was seated in his aunt’s pleasant drawing- 
room, with the children around him. ; 

« Oh, James!” said Henrietta, ‘* Francis 
and I were talking of you this very morn- 
ing!” ‘* Yes,” said Francis, ** and Hennie 
thinks you must be dreadful lonesome out 
there in the country.” 

“Lonesome, no indeed,” said James, 
“why, I have capital times !” 

“ Tell us about it,” said Henrietta, “‘ who 
do you have to play with ld 

“ Well, I play a good deal with Sukey !”” 

At this the children laughed. ‘*Sukey ?” 
they all exclaimed. 

“Yes, she isa hen, a tame hen. She 
has beautiful feathers, and a bright red 
comb. She wili let me take her and stroke 
her, will eat out of my hand, and when she 
wants us to open the door, will stand on 
the door-step and scold in her way until 
we let her in.” 

“Oh what a funny hen,” said Willie, 
“Tshould like to have her. I would 
learn her to draw my tip-cart round the 

arlor. Would’ntit be nice, Fanny ?” 

“And then there is Carlo,” continued 


James. ‘* He and I have fine runs to- 
gether. He is yellow, and the best dog I 
eversaw. ‘There are five of us that go to 


school every day from Mr. Foster’s. Some- 
times we ride, and sometimes we walk 
across the pastures. We carry our dinners 
and in the evening when we get home we 
study our lessons, have apples to eat, parch 
corn, and sometimes go out visiting.” 

’ J think I should like to live out there, 
after all,” said Henrietta. 

“ You have altered your mind, I should 
think,” said Fanny. 

“Oh!” said James, “ another. thing I 
did not tell you. We have very knowing 
mice, too. ‘The other day there was one 
managed to tip the trap over after he was 
caught, and worked so hard he got safely 
away.” 

“That makes me think,” said Francis, 
“about a question father gave us this 
morning. See ifyou can give the right 
answer— 

Ifthere was a boy in a cellar with 
twelve ears of corn in it, how many days 
would it take a rat to carry it off, if he 
carried three ears a day ?”’ 

“ Four days, of course,” said James. 

“No! Father says that is a wrong an- 
ewer.” At this moment the bell rang for 
the children to come down to the dining- 
room for a luncheon, so none of them gues- 
sed the corn-question. 

Can any of the readers of the ‘* Compan- 
ion” solve it ? 





Learning. — 
a ORIGINAL. 


SCHOOL STORIES FOR SMALL SCHOLARS. 
No. 3.—Tue Last Day. 


The long, bright days of the summer 
months had passed swiftly away, and the 
little school was drawing to its close.— 
Very pleasant had been the schoolroom, 
with its daily rows of neat and busy chil- 
dren, and its small table ever laden with 
the fresh and fragrant contributions from 
the home flower-gardens—with its -open 
door and windows, admitting the sweet 
breath of summer, and looking out upon 
the beautiful landscape, with its clear sky 
and far off blue lake, and woods and mea- 
dows of the brightest green. 

It was a fuir Saturday morning, and the 
teacherand pupils had assembled early that 
they might go together to the woods, to 
ring green boughs and wild flowers, with 
Which to decorate the school-room, and 
make a pleasant ending. Soon they met 
again, laden with branches of the cedar 
and maple and dogwood, and then came 
the delightful work of arrangement. How 

¢ a bower it looked when it was com- 

d— the windows, veiled with the large 
gteen leaves through which the warm sun- 
t could only come in broken rays—the 

d stove, which had not been once used 
ugh the summer, save as astand for 
wers, now gaily decorated, and its long 
el twined around, and almost hidden 

Y Wreaths of evergreen—the little table, 
00, with its accustomed burden of beauty, 
et near the wall, and the seat behind it 





overhung by large boughs placed thickly 
together to form a shady little nook. On 
the table also was a white dish, ¢overed 
by a napkin, and the box called the ‘ School- 
room Post-office.’ 

When all was finished and schooltime 


seats and read the morning lesson in the 
Testament, after which their young voices 
were blended in the accustomed song of 
praise, and then all was hushed, while the 
teacher breathed forth a simple, fervent 
prayer. Her voice faltered, as she felt it 
was the last time, and she prayed that He 
who loved the little ones on earth, would 
guide all these young immortals into the 
green pastures, and by the still waters of 
the better land, and that if their voices 
were nv more united in singing upon earth, 
there might not one be wanting to swell 
the great eternal song. 

The exercises of the forenoon consisted 
of a short review of the summer’s lessons, 
and then after a long and pleasant recess, 
the older scholarsrecited a number of amus- 
ing dialogues, dressing in costumes as 
suitable to the character as could be ob- 
tained from the wardrobes of home. This 
made great fun, and then all joined in sing- 
ing several lively school-songs, which were 
at last interrupted by a knock at the door. 
The teacher opened it, and in walked one 
of the girls, disguised as a dignified old 
gentleman in along black coat, cravat, and 
tall beaver hat. All laughed heartily when 
the teacher introduced him as ‘“ Squire 











Jones, the Post-master,” and he walked to 
the seat behind the table, and commenced 
opening the box. He uncovered the white 
dish, also, which proved to be full of fine 
ripe cherries. Then each scholar as his 
name was read off by the Post-master, 
went to the table and received with great 
delight, a little newspaper bearing his name 
with the teacher’s card enclosed, and a 
handful of the cherries. Then came the 
reading of the compositions, and at the 
very bottom of the box, the following, which 
was entitled, ** The farewell of the Old 
School-house to its Scholars :— 

A little while, my children, and the school hours 

will be o’er [and gay before, 

And still and dark will be the room so bright 


A stillness and a darkness that I many days 
shall keep. 


With my door all closely padlocked and my 
eyelids closed in sleep. 

I am glad to rest, dear children, I am glad as 
you torest ; 

And I think the little bird is glad, who sits upon 
her nest 

In my chimney straight and narrow, daily view- 
ed by curious boys, 


Oh how glad this little bird will be to miss 
their looks and noise. 


These are pleasant days, my children, pleasant 
days for you and me, 

For I dearly love to echo back your shouts of 
youthful glee, 


And | love to see you seated at the tinkling of 
the bell, 


And the singing and the reading, oh, it pleases 
me right well. 


But like you, I’m often tired, and wish the 
school was done, 


And vacation, with its joys to you, and peace to 
me, begun, 

And now’tis here, dear children, may you have 
a merry time, 

Till you come and wake me up again, as erst 
in “auld lang syne.” 

And now the time of dismissal was come, 
books and slates were hastily packed, kind 
farewells spoken, and the merry children 
and the thoughtful teacher departed, leav- 
ing in rest and quiet the “Old Yellow 
School-house.”’ EVANGELINE. 








Benevolence. 
THE SEWING CIRCLE. 


Among the kindly arrangements exist- 
ing in almost all our “‘ Northern Homes,” 
in city or country, is that semi-social and 
semi-benevolent organization, known as 
the Sewing Circle. Slandered as it often 
is, a8 a mere gathering of gossipers, under 
the guise of benevolent pretenses, we de- 
clare unhesitatingly our faith in sewing 
circles. Those who doubt and demur, 
must have enjoyed less favorable opportu- 
nities than we, to judge of their excellence. 
Come in, then, if you please, and visit our 
circle. If you area stranger, you shall 
| slide in, not unobserved, but still without 
any rude speculations or whisperings aside, 
as to who or what you are. One after an- 

















other you shall make the acquaintance of 


had come, the scholars quietly took their | 
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| suggest or allow. 
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our benevolent ladies and gentlemen, who 

will in turn spare you a few miuutes for 

conversation as the important occasion may 

But—you are toe come 

as an observer. The parlors of the good 

lady,—hostess for the day,—are thrown 

open at an early hour. This afternoon the 

snow falls fast, and the question is anx- 

iously raised from centre to circumference 

of the yet ungathered Circle, whether there 

will be a meeting. Presently a sleigh 

dashes up with the benevolent Mrs. B. and 

her maiden sister. The driveris despatch- 

ed for the widow H. and her daughter.— 

Another sleigh, from the lower neighbor- 

hood, comes sliding through the snow 

storm, with a whole ark-load of ladies, 

who cannot resist the calls of benevolence, 

whether it storm or shine. This comvey- 

ance, too, is chartered to bring in the 

scattered and doubtful, and before tea-time 

the rooms are filled with a cheerful com- 

pany of busy knitters and sewers, whose 

hearts are all the warmer for the sacrifice 

which they have made of their own com- 

fort, to minister comfort to the poor! In 

the gathering twilight, a few of the gentle- 

men are seen pressing through the storm, 

under a sense of duty which they cannot 

resist. ‘They must be in to assist in pas- 

sing the bread and butter,—the ‘‘tea and 
one kind of cake” to which “‘the bye-laws” 

limit the hostess. You are presently usher- 

en into the tea room. But what is this? 

The odor of good old Java strikes your 
olfactories. Wicked woman! some of the 
sisters exclaim, to violate “‘therule.” But 
hark,—the minister, who of course is al- 
ways chief public speaker on the occasion 
—announces that while in accordance with 
the bye-laws the lady has provided tea for 
her friends,—her husband has furnished 
coffee for those who prefer it! The lady 
is vindicated, the law sustained, and all 
parties satisfied, except aunt Judy Stokes, 
who declares that “‘ that’s pretty well, too.” 
If she had a husband, he should’nt get 
round the rule in that way! Nevertheless 
aunt Judy consents, in spite of her cqnvic- 
tion of the wrong done, totake “just one 
dish.” And there’s the cake, too—only 
“one kind”. —but done up in a variety of 
forms, and very mysteriously tasting quite 
unlike; but the good lady assures us that 
it is essentially the same thing, and we are 
bound to consider it as coming within the 
“one kind” of the bye-laws. But in a 
benevolent circle, the entertainment is of 
small account. Let that pass. The par- 
lors are filled again, and the young gentle- 
men who had felt a little diffidence in pre- 
senting themselves before tea—perhaps 
they were not invited—have come to fill 
up any deficient arcs of the circle, and the 
stream of benevolent and social conversa- 
tion flows all the faster through every ra- 
dius and diameter, from the centre upward 
and downward, hither and thither, to every 
point in the expanded circumference. Is 
this all talk—mere gossip? Surely not. 
The minister is there,—the pastor amid 
his flock ;—he is not to preach a sermon, 
of course, there—but with all his good na- 
nature and social likings and clerical plea- 
santries—he isthe minister still, and his 
words drop wisdom. The Squire, too, is 
there, and the Judge and the Schoolmaster 
and the Deacons. They all enter into the 
socialities of the evening, leaving the cares 
of office and professional labor behind 
them,—but of course, while they converse 
cheerfully, with matron and maiden, there 
can be no back-biting—no idle gossip! 
But the high-toned character of the ladies 
of our circle, is the especial guaranty 
against the abuse of this social gathering. 
Older and younger mingle cordially to- 
gether, cultivating at once their benevo- 
lence and their charity; not that charity, 
merely, which clothes the poor—but that 
higher virtue, which suffers long and is 
kind. Our senior ladies are patterns of 
propriety and all excellence,—and the 
younger, the fair daughters, are worthy of 
such mothers. : 

Asa matter of course, then, our circle is 
not open to the objections which are said 
to attach,—slanderously, we hope,—to 
such institutions in some other places.— 
The practical results of these labors, be- 
yond the social benefits accruing, are of no 
inconsiderable value to those upon whom 
the benefaction falls. Thus, taken all in 
all, we believe in the utility of the “* Ladies’ 
Sewing Circle,” and shall expect an extra 
cup of—tea—at the next meeting. 

[Portland Eclectic. 








Parental. 


TELL YOUR WIFE. 

Yes, the only way is, to tell your wife 
just how you stand. Show heryour balance- 
sheet. Let her look over the items. You 
think it will hurt her feelings. No, it will 
not do any such thing. She has been 
taught to believe that money was with you, 
just as little boys think it is with their fa- 
thers, terribly hard to be reached, yet in 

exhaustible. She has had her suspicions 
already. She has guessed you were not so 
prosperous as you talked. But you have 
so befogged your money affairs, that she, 
poor thing! knows nothing about them. 
Tell it right out to her, that you are living 
outside of your income. Take her into 
partnership, and I'll warrant you'll never 
regret it. There may be a slight shower 
at first, but that’s natural. 

Let her see your estimate; when you 
come home again she will show you that 
you have put her billstoo high. True she 
had rather a costly bonnet last winter, but 
it is ‘* just as good asever; a few shillings 
will provide it with new strings, and refit 
ita little—the shape, she says, is almost 
exactly as they wear them now.” And you 
will be surprised to see how much less ex- 
pensive she can make your own wardrobe. 
She will surprise you with a new vest—not 
exactly unfamiliar, somehow, looking as 
if in another shape you had seen it before, 
yet new as a vest, and scarcely costing a 
dollar, where you had allowed five. Old 
cravats wil] experience a renovation in her 
hands, coming out so rejuvenated, that no- 
body but those who are let into the secret 
would suspect that they are old friends in 
new shapes. The dressing gown you were 
going to buy—out of what forgotten chest 
she has gathered the materials you cinnot 
imagine—but there it is, comfortable and 
warm, and just the thing you wanted for 
the long winter evenings that are coming 
on as fast as the almanac will let them. 

You will find a wonderful change in her 
tastes and appetites. Whereas, she always 
fancied what was a little out of season, or 
just coming into the market—noy if beef 
is dear, she thinks “boiled mutton is de- 
lightful—as tender as chicken.” If lamb 
rises, and fish are plenty, she thinks-‘‘a 
striped bass, or a fried sole good occasion- 
ally.” 

Before you have thought much about it, 
you will find yourself spending most of 
your evenings at home,—and such even- 
ings too! so full of domestic enjoyment, 
and fireside pleasures, that you will look 
with wouder on the record of last year’s 
expenses, and marvel taat you found time 
or relish for the costly entertainments that 
so seriously taxed your pocket. If, like 
too many, your outgoes threaten to exceed 
your incomes, be sure and tell your wife of 
it. Notin a tone and manner that will 
lead her to think you don’t want her to buy 
what is really necessary for winter, but just 
as if you wanted a counsellor in the day of 
your trouble. And if she does not come 
up, heart and soul, and most successfully, 
to your relief, put me down for no prophet. 

















Natural History. 


THE WISE BULLS OF BENARES. 
The narrow streets were obstructed, in 
the vicinity of the temple, with numbers 
of the sacred bulls. Benares swarms with 
these animals, which are as great a nuisance 
to the place as the mendicant friars are to 
Rome. They are knowing bulls, perfectly 
conscious of their sacred character, and, 
presume upon it to commit all sorts of de- 
predations. They are the terror of the 
dealers in fruits and vegetables, for, al- 
though not always exempted from blows, 
none can stand before their horns—and 
these they do not scruple to use, if neces- 
sary to secure theirend. Sometimes, on 
their foraging expeditions, they boldly enter 
the houses, march up stairs and take a stroll 
on the flat roofs, where they may be seen 
gazing down with a quiet interest on the 
passing crowds below From these emi- 
nences they take a survey of the surround- 
ing country, calculate its resources, and 
having selected one of the richest spots 
within their circle of vision, descend 
straightway and set off in a bee-line for 
the place, which they never fail to find.— 

















When the fields look promising on the 
other side of the Ganges, they march down 
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to the river banks, and prevent any passen- 
ger from gving on board the ferry-boats 
until they are permitted to enter. They 
cross and remain there until the supplies 
are exhausted, when they force a passage 
back in the same manner. The gardens 
of the English residents frequently suffer 
from their depredations, and the only ef- 
fectual way of guarding against them is to 


yoke them at once, and keep them at hard | 


labor fora day or two, which so utterly 
disgusts them with the place that they never 
return toit. It is also affirmed that they 
carefully avoid the neighborhood of those 
butchers who supply the tables of the Eng- 
lish, having observed that some of their 
brethren disappear miraculously, after 
frequenting such localities. Bayard Taylor. 
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Editorial. 
EDITORIAL LABORS. 


At a meeting of Editors and Publishers in 
Boston, on the 22d Feb., I was requested by 
the President of the meeting, (Hon. Nathan 
Hale) as I had been the longest in the profes- 
sion, to give some reminiscences of my experi- 
ence and observation. I did so—and a brief 
sketch of some of my remarks was given in the 
Transcript. As there were some inaccuracies 
as to dates in that sketch, I will here state them 
more correctly. 

My father, Nathaniel Willis, began his publi- 
cation of the Independent Chronicle, in the 
same building where Benjamin Franklin work- 
ed as a Printer, in Court Street, corner of 
Franklin Avenue, Boston, June, 1776. He 
continued to conduct that paper till 1784, em- 
bracing the whole period of the War for Inde- 
pendence. A file of his papers I now possess. 
He removed to Martinsburg, Va. soon after, 
and in 1790,commenced the publication of the 
Potomac Guardian, (when I commenced type- 
setting,) and which he continued till the year 
1800, when he removed to Chillicothe, Ohio, 
where he published the Sciota Gazette, the 
first paper in the then North Western Terri- 
tory. How long he continued that paper, I do 
not knows but I have preserved a few numbers 
of both papers. My father died in Ohio, seve- 
ral years ago. I worked in my father’s office 
in Virginia until April 1796, when I returned 
to Boston, in my 16th year, and entered as an 
apprentice in the office of the Independent 
Chronicle, with Adams & Rhoades, the succes- 
sors of my father on that paper. A small vol- 
ume of the Life of Franklin gave me the spirit of 
emigration to Boston at that time. I continued 
to work there, until Sept. 1803, when, in my 
23d year I was invited to Portland, Me., and 
commenced the Eastern Argus. After pub- 
lishing that paper several years, I returned to 
Boston in 1812, the trying period of the second 
British War. Here I published books and 
pamphlets until January, 1816, when in my 
36th year, | commenced the publication of the 
Boston Recorder, which [{ continued until Jan- 
uary 1844. In June, 1827, in my 47th year, I 
commenced the Youth’s Companion,conducting 
both papers in the same office 17 years.—The 
Companion is now 27 years old, and I am 73. 





It is a singular coincidence, that in three 
successive generations, three persons of the 
same name, should be engaged in publishing 
each of them three Newspapers, all within the 
time of American Independence. My father 
published the Independent Chronicle, the Poto- 
mac Guardian, and the Sciota Gazette—I have 
published the Eastern Argus, the Boston Re- 
corder, and the Youth’s Companion—and my 
son, Nathaniel Parker Willis, has published 
the New York Mirror, the Corsair, and the 
Home Journal. 

My long experience as Publisher and Editor 
has convinced me that it is a position of great 
responsibility—that it is impossible to please 
every body—that it is best to conduct in such 
a way as to have a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man—that industry, economy, 
perseverance and self-reliance are the surest 
helpers—that, like woman’s work, it is never 
dohe, every hour has its appropriate work—and 
that it requires a strong mind ina strong body, 
in order to live long in such tread-mill work.— 
Editors should be kind and courteous towards 
each other, avoiding personalities and abuse, 
treat each other as brethren, and allowing 
others the same rights which they claim for 
themselves. Every publication influences 





thousands of minds, and that influence should 
be salutary, for time and eternity. 

The improvements in Printing, within 70 
years have been great. The screw press and 
the sheep-skin balls are superceded by the 
power press and the roller; but type-setting 
is still done by human hands, and editorials 
must still be conceived by human heads. May 
those hands and heads now so usefully and 
honorably employed be amply remunerated by 
a consciousness of doing good, and a well filled 
purse, before old age incapacitates them for en- 
joyment, and the public forget their unwearied 
servitors—and then, may the “ rest” above be 
the reward of all your toil. 

Boston, March, 1854. Natuanien W11xIs. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Princeton, Ill., Feb. 25, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—The Companion has 
been our regular visitor for four years past, ex- 
cept the past two weeks we have missed its 
entertaining calls. My parents say they will 
give ine the dollar, which is enclosed to pay 
for it this year, if I will write for it. The 
value we place upon it prompts me to write. 
We take two other children’s papers, but the 

Companion stands first in our estimation. 
Yours truly, Epwarp Burr. 


Northampton, Ms., Jan. 28, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I hope the Companion 
may prove as valuable and instructing as for- 
merly. It appears like anold acquaintance of 
ours, and gives delight to the children. May 
it guide their minds in the path of truth and 
righteousness. Respectfully yours, 
Joun BigELow. 


Northford, Ct., Jan. 30, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have now’taken your 
valuable paper for two years, and I am much 
interested in it. Pleasesend the back num- 
bers, since the first of January. 
Yours, &c. 


B. E. Suira. 








Variety. 
THE WHITE VEIL. 

A beautiful but strange custom prevails 
among the Japanese, by which the bride re- 
ceives a disguised sermon as a present froin her 
friends. In our land the bride usuallv receives 
presents of jewelry and dress, but in Japan she 
receives on her wedding day, a long white veil. 
This veil is large enough to cover her from 
head to foot. After the ceremony she careful- 
ly lays aside that veil among the things not to 
be disturbed. That wedding veil, at her death 
isto be her shroud. What would our women 
think of having their shroud around them to 
partake in the dancing and other foolish revel- 
ries of a marriage in this land of pulpits and 
Sabbaths ! 

——————— 


THE BASENESS OF INGRATITUDE. 


Athenaeus reporteth of Milesius, that hav- 
ing bought a dolphin alive, he let him go again 
into the sea. Afterwards, himself being cast 
away by shipwreck, and ready to perish in the 
midst of the waters, the dolphin took him, and 
carried him safe to the shore. But though it 
be most probable that the truth hath suffered 
shipwreck in this narration, yet the application 
is good; that it is more than beastly ingrati- 
tude for any man not to be tothankful for kind- 
ness received. 

__————. 


TRUST IN GOD. 


Mr. Laurence, who lived in the days of per- 
secution, had he consulted with flesh and blood, 
as was said of one of the martyrs, had “ eleven 
good arguments against suffering ;” namely, 
a wife and ten children. But his principles 
enabled him to say with humble confidence, 
on being asked how he meant to maintain 
them, * They must all live on Matt. vi. 34.” 

ee 


NAPOLEON AND NOVEL-READING. 


By common consent, (says Abbott,) all novels 
were banished from the circle, as Napoleon 
inveterately abominated everything of that 
kind. If he happened to tind a novel in the 
hands of any of the attendants at the palace, 
he unhesitatingly tossed it into the fire, and 
soundly lectured the reader upon her waste of 
time. IfJosephine had been a_novel-reader, 
she never could have acquired that mental 
energy, which enabled her to fill with dignity 
and with honor every position she was called 
to occupy. 

—_—————— 


BITTER SPIRITS. 


Pliny tells of Cleopatra; Queen of Egypt, 
that in her extravagance at a supper, made for 


‘| Marcus Antonius, she dissolved a pear! in vine- 


gar, and drank it off, and prepared another, 
oth which were valued at near five thousand 
pounds. But oh, the | 


] precious pearls of 
patience, humility, love, 


rotherly kindness, 


&c., (worth many thousands of gold and ret 
that are dissolved by the vinegar-sourness o 
men’s spirits, in the sharp dissensions that are 











amongst us! 


CHRISTIAN GAINS. 


.\As the market-man counteth that but an ill 
market-day, that he hath not gained somewhat 
more or less ; 80 we may well account it an ili 
Sabbath day to us, whereon we have not pro- 
fited somewhat, whereon we have not increas- 
ed our knowledge, or been bettered in our af- 
fection ; whereon we have not been either in- 
formed in judgment, or reformed in practice; 
whereon we have added nothing to our talent. 
ooo 
THE EVENING PRAYER. 

We can scarce imagine a scene more full of 
beauty and meaning,than that presented by the 
little child who kneels at her mother’s knee to 
ask God’s blessing upon the sleep into which 
she i3 about to enter. There is a great deal 
of significance in the nightly prayer. Itrecalls 
the past to-day, and it reminds us of the fu- 
ture to-morrow; leads us to feel how much to- 
day’s words and deeds will affect to-morrow’s ; 
and, above ail, to teach us that the greatest 
physical or moral power which we may possess 
is not our own, but lent to us by a kind Crea- 
tor. Sir T. Browne says that “ Sleep is Death’s 
younger brother; and so like him | dare not 
trust him without my prayers.” Who will de- 
ny thatthe night’s rest is sweeter for having 
received a Father’s blessing? Received, we 
say, for does not every one that asks receive ? 

-_—»>—— 


SMART BOYS. 


A gentleman interested in the Franklin 
Monument, brought to our office for exhibition 
a string of twelve Franklin medals, which be- 
long to eight brothers, having been awarded to 
them in the Boston public schools. Each of 
the eight lads received a Franklin medal at the 
Grammar schools, and four of them again re- 
ceived the distinction at the English High or 
Latin Schools. In addition to the above, the 
same family of boys received six silver and two 
gold medals at. other schools than those above 
nemed, making twenty medals which were 
awarded to the boys of one of our citizens.— 
We have heard many instances where sons and 
brothers received the Franklin medals, so that 
one family can show quite a number, but we 
believe the family above named have the long- 
est string ever collected in Boston. To have 
eight boys is a rare thing ina family, and to 
have eight sons who were Franklin medal 
scholars has only been the privilege of one fa- 
ther and mother. All honor to the whole fami- 
ly. They almost deserve a monument them- 
selves.—| Transcript. 

ee 
A PUZZLE. 

A boy was travelling on a turnpike, and 
came to a toll-gate with no money, and no- 
thing but a few apples to pay his toll. The 
gate-keeper took half his apples and a half of 
one over, and let him pass. ‘At the next gate 
he gave half the apples he had left and a half 
of one over. At the third gate he gave half he 
had left and half of one over. He did not cut 
an apple, and his tolls took all he had. How 
many had he ?—[ Youth’s Penny Gaz. 


_— 


ENMITIES AND DIFFERENCES. ° 


As horses start aside from objects they im- 
perfectly see,sodo men. Enmities are excited 
by an indistinct view ; they would be allayed 
by confidence. Look at any long avenue of 
trees by which the traveller on our principal 
highways is protected from the sun. Those 
at the beginning are wide apart; but those at 
the end almost meet. Thus happens it fre- 
quently in opinions. Men, who were far 
asunder, come nearer and nearer in the course 
of life, if they have strength enough to quell, 
or good sense enough to temper and assuage, 
their earlier animosities.—[ Landor. 


SCRAPS. 


A Case or Catorororm.—lIt is mention- 
ed in the papers that a tiger recently had his 
diseased nails extracted whilst under the in- 
fluence ofa powerful dose of chloroform. A 
wretched punster of our acquaintance, on be- 
ing told of it, remarked that this was certainly 
the most extraordinary case of claw-reform he 
ever heard of! 


A Wise Man or tHe Yeast.—We under- 
stand that the Mayor ofa town in the west of 
England, has sent round a circular on his own 
responsibility to all the bakers of the place, 
recommending them during the high price of 
flour to leave out the yeast, as he has reason to 
believe that itis the yeast which makes the 
bread rise. 


Our friend B—— was travelling lately in the 
cars, when a man came up and asked for his 
fare. ‘Who are you?” said B——. ‘I? My 
name’s Wood, and I’m the conductor” ‘hy,’ 
says B——., very quietly, ‘that can’t be, for 
Wood is a non-conductor.’ 


‘ Ah, doctaw, does the choleraw affect the 
highaw ordaw ?’ asked an exquisite of a cele- 
brated physician in New Orleans. ‘No,’ re- 
plied the M. D.,* but it’s death on fools, and 
you'd better leave the city immediately.’ 


A little boy was strewing salt upon the side- 
walk for the purpose of removing the ice, when 
a lady passing, exclaimed, ‘ Well, I declare, 
this is real benevolence.’ ‘No it ai’nt,’ says 
the boy, ‘ it’s salt.’ 











prison allowance. 


The larger the school fund, the less the 


Trust not a cimeter to the hands of a boy. 





—————— 


Poetry. 
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a 
OUR BABY. 
BY PHOFBE CARY. 
When the morning half in shadow, 
Ran along the hill and meadow, 
And with milk-white fingers parted 
Crimson roses, golden-hearted ; 
Opening over ruins hoary 
Every purple morning-glory, 
And out-shaking from the bushes 
Singing larks and pleasant thrushes ; 
That’s the time our little baby 
Strayed from Paradise, it may be, 
Came with eyes like heaven above her: 
Oh! we could not choose but love her ! 
Not enough of earth for sinning, 
Always gentle, always winning, 
Never needing our reproving, 
Ever lovely, ever loving; 
Starry eyes and sunset tresses, 
White arms made for light caresses; 
Lips that knew no word of doubting, 
Often kissing, never pouting; 
Beauty even in completeness, 
Over-full in childish sweetness ; 
That’s the way our little baby, 
Far too pure for earth, it may be, 
Seemed to us, who, while about her, 
Deemed we could not do without her 
When the morning, half in shadow, 
Ran along the hill and meadow, 
And with milk-white fingers parted 
Crimson roses, golden-hearted ; 
Opening over ruins hoary 
Every purple morning-glory, 
And out-shaking from the bushes 
Singing larks and pleasant thrushes ; 
That’s the time our little baby, 
Pining here for heaven, it may be, 
Closed her eyes as when in sleeping, 
And her white hands on her bosom | 
Folded like a summer blossom. 
Now the litter she doth lie on, 
Strewed with roses, bear to Zion; 
Go, as past a pleasant meadow 
Through the valley of the shadow : 
Take her softly, holy angels, ; 
Past the ranks of God’s evangels, 
Past the saints and martrys holy, 
To the earth-born, meek and lowly ; 
We would have our precious blossom 
Softly laid in Jesus’ bosom. 
Ih ieeeaeaieaieeiital 


OMNIPRESENCE. 


Kneel, my child, for God is here; 
Bow in love, but not in fear ; 
Knee! before him now in prayer, 
Thank him for his constant care ; 
Praise him for his bounties shed 
Every moment on thy head ; 
Ask for light to know his will ; 
Ask for love thy heart to fill; 
Ask for faith to bear thee on, 
In the name of Christ his Son; 
Ask for peace to lull to rest 
Every tumult of thy breast ; 
Ask in awe, but not in fear ; 
Kneel, my child, for God is here. 
[S. S. Ade 





A GOOD NIGHT. 


With the day’s garinents lay 

Thine earthly cares away, 

o’er wearied child casts down its toys: 
Bid the wild throbbing cease 

That broke thy heart’s deep peace 
Amid life’s surging waves of griefs and joys. 


Take to thy darkened room 
No shade of inward gloom, 

Since angels gather there to guard thy rest; 
And through the silent night 
Gather from the fields of light 

Some healing berbs to bind unto thy breast. 


From life’s perplexed affairs, 
Its memories, hopes, and prayers, 
Thou wilt lie down toslumber sweet and deep: 
But who can say for thee 
Where shall the wakening be? 
Will earth or heaven the future harvest reap? 


As an 


Go, then, forgiving all, 
Upon thy God to call, 
Life’s crown of thorns no longer on thy brow; 
And, fanned by angel's wings, 
Dream of all glorious things, 
And with thy guides at heavenly altars bow. 


Fresh as the morning dew 
Begin thy life anew, 
If such thy Father’s will, upon the earth: 
Pluck from the past its flowers 
To garland future hours, : 
But leave the thorns in soil that gave them birth. 
{Tra 
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